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that the Speaker fell on his knees, and desierd Ills excuse,
for hee was a servant to the House, and had neither eyes,
nor tongue, to see or say anything but what they commanded
him. Then the king told him, hee thought his owne eyes
were as good as his, and then said his birds were flowen, but
hee did expect the House should send them to him, and if
they did not hee would seeke them himselfe, for there
treason was foule, and such an on as they would all tbanke
him to discover. Then hee assured us they should have a
fair triall, and soe went out, putting off his hat till hee came
to the dore."1

Baffled at Westminster the King sought the fugitives in
the city; but the Common Council was as firm as Parlia-
ment, Meanwhile a Committee of twenty-four members
was appointed by the Commons to sit at the Guildhall. It is
significant of their relations to the House that of this Com-
mittee also Falkland and Culpepper were members. London
was strongly moved by the attack on Parliament The city
trained-bands were called out: Skippon was appointed to
the command: the seamen in the Thames volunteered for
the defence of Parliament Even Charles felt that in Lon-
don the game was up ; on loth January he and the Queen
left Whitehall; on the nth the impeached members re-
turned in triumph to Westminster.

The incident has been endlessly discussed, and in par-
ticular many words have been wasted in demonstrating the
unconstitutional character of the King's proceedings. Such
demonstration would seem to be entirely beside the point.
The King's action was of course, from first to last, hopelessly
irregular; but who among the supporters of the Grand Re-
monstrance could afford to cast the first stone ? The King's
real crime was not the attempt but the failure. Nothing could
justify such outrageous conduct except complete success.

1 Verney, 139..ing upon the table and in other places of the Court of
